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164 Reviews of Books 

and which are but slightly reformed in these later volumes, detract 
somewhat from the weight of his indictment against M. Gaulot, yet the 
evidence merits candid consideration. It is no part of the function of 
the reviewer to essay a defense of M. Gaulot, but a judgment may be 
expressed that the charge of falsification of documents is not clearly 
proven. May not the comparison made by Senor Garcia between the 
Bazaine letter as printed by Gaulot (p. 204) and the Boyer letter as 
printed by himself (pp. 68-72) simply indicate that the former is 
Bazaine's letter to his chief of staff to be used as a basis for Boyer's 
communication to Saborio? Apart from the question of M. Gaulot's 
use of documents, a certain interest attaches to the substantial issue 
involved : Did Bazaine make overtures to Lerdo through Saborio ? Or, 
did Lerdo, an important member of the Juarez government, use Saborio 
to open negotiations with Bazaine? These documents hardly afford a 
conclusive answer. Venality and vacillation of Mexican anti-interven- 
tionists were matched by such compromising and devious expedients of 
the French that the truth could emerge only by far more detailed presen- 
tation of evidence than Senor Garcia gives. 

With all its shortcomings the series in which these volumes appear 
is one of great historical interest, and future issues will be welcomed 
by all students of the period which they cover. 

C. A. Duniway. 



South America on the Eve of Emancipation. The Southern Span- 
ish Colonies in the Last Half-Century of their Dependence. By 
Bernard Moses, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in the University of 
California. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1908. Pp. v, 356.) 

This volume is a natural sequel to the author's Establishment of 
Spanish Rule in America. Like its predecessor it is a collection of 
essays' on related topics rather than a comprehensive treatise. In the 
former book Professor Moses dealt with the institutions by which 
Spain governed all her American colonies, while in the present volume 
he has treated certain phases of the administration of Peru, Chile and 
Argentina during the latter half of the eighteenth century and the first 
decade of the nineteenth. Without making any attempt to exhaust the 
subject, Professor Moses has succeeded in giving excellent pictures of 
life and institutions in the pre-revolutionary era. His method is to 
portray selected characters in the final drama of Spanish rule and to 
give these characters an appropriate background. Viceroys and cap- 
tains-general, bishops, priests and inquisitors, encomenderos and cor- 
regidors, Indians and negroes, have been given their proper garb; 
typical provinces, cities and societies have been selected and described; 
and the most important events of the period narrated in some detail. 
In a word we have life-like actors, suitable scenery and interesting acts. 
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" The Capital of South America ", Lima, is the subject of the first 
essay. The appearance of the city does not interest the author so much 
as its government, its social life and the activities of its ecclesiastics 
and inquisitors. In " The Vice Royalty of Rio de la Plata " the organi- 
zation of a vice-regal administration is the principal theme. Tucuman 
has been selected as a typical " Interior Province " and Buenos Aires 
as a characteristic " Colonial City " in which to show the peculiarities 
of local government and the role played by the municipal corporations. 

For a " Colonial University " the author has chosen Cordova and 
has drawn an entertaining picture of life in that ancient seat of learn- 
ing. Although the date of the disturbance is 1680, it sounds strangely 
modern to read of students rebelling at an attempt to improve the cur- 
riculum. Like others of whom we have heard, they regarded it as an 
infringement on their rights that " in an institution of learning they 
should be required to listen to lectures and pass examinations " (p. 159). 
Yet they had never heard of football. 

In " The Social Classes " and also in " An Official Report on the 
Indians " Professor Moses has sketched the actual conditions of colonial 
society preceding the Wars of Emancipation. The picture is not a 
pleasant one yet it is drawn without prejudice. Thanks to his resi- 
dence in the Philippines and his travels in Spanish-American countries, 
he has had unusual opportunities to secure intimate personal knowledge 
of the conditions of life in Spain's former colonies. One cannot help 
feeling that his point of view is remarkably broad, fair and sympathetic. 
Professor Moses does not hold a brief for the Spaniards of the eigh- 
teenth century but the facilities which he has had for obtaining a 
thorough understanding of Spanish colonial problems have enabled him 
to state the case in a manner that appeals strongly to one's sense of 
justice. Bearing in mind the contemporary conditions in the English 
and French colonies he points out that " the Spanish system of colonial 
administration was not an entirely isolated instance of commercial 
restrictions" (p. 300), but that it was "the popular awakening in the 
English colonies of America and in France during the last half of the 
eighteenth century [that] made the restrictions imposed by Spain on 
her colonies appear more burdensome than ever before." Not till then 
did " the colonies become distinctly conscious that Spain's short-sighted 
policy hindered their prosperity" (p. 317). 

There are excellent accounts of the rebellion of Tupac Amaru and 
of the capture and loss of Buenos Aires by the English. 

The essays are based on printed sources and the works of such schol- 
ars as Bartholome Mitre and Sir Clements Markham. Apparently no 
attempt has been made to use unprinted sources. It is to be hoped that 
we shall not be obliged to wait long for the volume on " The State of 
Society in the Northern Part of South America " which is promised in 
the preface. 



